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STANDARD APPLES. 1 
Extra trees, 3 to 4 years, 5 to 7 feet............ 25 
Good trees, 2 to 3 years, 5 to 6 feet......... 20 

PEARS. 

Standard or dwarf trees, very fine ...... ..... 35 
Eyent trees; 49 to.5 feett....c.i--: . Mitel as, 3 oes 20 

PEAQOHES. 

Oneryoar, extra, \) tO. 7 feeb. =>... .... Sgeracicrssle clea 20 
One year, medium, J to 5 feet....... atcha alohers ist 
Oneryearslicht, Sto 4 féetis.... . sana... 

CHERRY. 

WOR VER DLCCS i. ie caiineis tots .mtoaeiei aac 3 
One year, or light two year.......2........... 20 

PLUM. 

Trees on plum roots, 44 to 6 feet, very fine.... 30 

CURRANTS and GOOSEBERRIES. 

SE WIOLY.GRE, DIAS fancioros setts ere ereie. «lgetetenl tie(eleert' « 

RASPBERRIES. 
elisha eracitacte es cto aes steerne » « dealer. € 
RGU ete erates oa ome oe we aie rarercte, « « AUN 

GRAPES-—Large Stock. 
Catawba and Cottage, two year...........% SEO) 
Concord, Ives and Elvira, extra two year ..... 15 
Concord, Ives and Elvira, good 2 year .,...... 10 
Reisinewherking ebrirhton. ...!.. . seer sac 20 
Martha;"Noah, Pocklington, 2 year............ 20 
Norton, Delaware. Worden, 2 year............ 25 
Niagara, Woodruff, Wyoming, Empire State... 25 

PERSIMMON. 

Two year, seedless..... SAE {0 Soutoniae!2) 
KOMUBSCEMN cilelsnlac' wc cles acd cade os ee ne eo 

STRAWBERRIES. 

SSCP ALALOP UC. o.. coa.c ese ache ele »  peamenye craters 

QUINCES. 

RERUN UO Titer sst es eic aa lavare nce: o'elcsa,e va’s o's. «Mgameateer create « 
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ASPARAGUS. i 
CGolossalasilevieann sek sete ee els Hs 
Colossal e2iyean fine nOOtSey- tn reine. © eee 

mC OLOSEAl Mion y. cule Xt lary ae emma uamereveters «53 

RHUGARB. 
Victoria Linneeus, divided crowns............- 

S 1GE. ; 
ime re lanits!. pezene can ata etic pie atoms - Rene 5 

ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
Ash; Huropean, “to lOfeetes--......4 «- see 30 
Alder, English, 9 to 10 feet, fine..... ....... 30 
Bireh, European, white, 8 to 10 feet ....... 5 810) 
Catalparmnewanleby,. TORO Meetor a: <tc. eet 25 
Elms, invvariety, 8 to 10 feet, stems 14 to 13 in. 30 
Lignidamiber; 6: to Steet wime. esc. 2.05 setae 30 
arch A toroteets flmeltrcrsssticyyec irc nie «aero 30 
Linden, European or American, 7 to 10 feet.... 30 

Pea lemstlvier? ls ata chste ms); eter ate ile +) eee 30 

Maple, Silver, [2 inchustemme nese ft... aes 
Maple, Sugar, 8 to 10 feet; fine................ 30 
Maple, Norway and Sycamore, 6 to 10 feet..... 30 
MoumtainpAsheies GOmlOsee tite iesrteestecel-s eee 30 
Magnolia, 5 to 7 hect ek teee  ee 50 
Maiden Hair, Salisburia, 6 to 8 feet............ 30 
Wikwiloyererys IsbissIeW Se GnoosoceceocasueoaG -ose 25 
Oaks tEmelishweshteeteecemtanias cceaiieniec. 2 eee 30 
Poplar, Lombardy and Carolina, 10 to 14 feet.. 30 
Lojollaie, Stouhitp), te) OO wee A cosdscosasaGde cocc 30 
Willow, Weeping, 6 toS feet.................. 25 
Wallin nots, SA Shee tare asia lire sts) <:2 ar 25 
IShobPyncen. JeuMOOVENE So ocao Gln aosguee soe - 25 

EVERGREENS. 
Arbor Vite. assorted, 3 to 4 feet ........2...<. 25 
Memloek; sator 4 feetier tacciaad Saris oe ener 30 
Fumipersslrishs, 2MCCHy tae a gersieletes eiahe sie ietetee 30 
RSHMIOS p OAs MMmVyANlehyerr-tsi eke teleye felts) «1-2 eerie 30 
INOEWwAy, Spuulcey 2storsMeetnen i sae ae oats Pe OU. 
Norway Spruce. 3 to 4 feets on. 2. eee 39 
Silvershin) sito} 4ileetetaenseaswe. cscs: 30 
Vilas /eabovess Hy weet, JHU 6 Sooonabodoudcoob.codr 35 
White Pine, 3 to 4 feet, fine........ PMR GG 30 
Scotch andeAustriamePine cies es cs ns dees 30 


SHRUBS--Hardy, Fine Plants in variety. 


Alvhea, Deutzia, Calycanthus, Dogwood, Red- 
bud, Syringa, Wigelia, Tamerax, Pyrus- 
Japonica, Spirea, Lilac, Purple Fringe, 
Honeysuckle, Virginia Creeper, etc..... 20 
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products, a feeling of thankfulness is entertained for the generous sup- 
port extended by widely scattered patrons from the beginning of this 
enterprise. Identified for two generations with the fruit and nursery in- 
terests of Central Kentucky, it has been our effort to prosper by the suc- 
cess rather than the failure of our patrons, and as each year has seen’an 
increase in our stock and a more widely extended trade, the hope is en- 
tertained that the effort has been successful. 

The early summer of 1893 was very favorable for all kinds of stock, 
and the season later becoming very dry, every twig is ripened to the very 
tip, insuring trees likel¥ to do well next year. A personal examination 
of our large and varied assortment is invited. Our location isso favorable 
that almost every thing used is grown here, and the propagation and 
distribution is al] under our own personal supervision. 


: NO AGENTS. 


We employ no agents, and never have. Our methods are incom- 
patible. Trees will die, years of failure will come, and blight, frost and 
insect visitations will marr the brightest prospect. These cannot be ob- 
viated, even with the widest knowledge and most favorable locations, 
and we frank!y admit that such is the case. 

We make no claims fur our goods except that, with diligent care, 
such as will achieve success in other callings, the outcome will be satis- 
factory. Agents promise so much more than is likely to be realized that 
we cannot assume the responsibility. 

Many of our friends each year solicit orders and advance our interests 
simply through good will because of previous satisfactory dealings. These 
evidences of kindly interest are highiy appreciated, and no opportunity 
of reciprocating will be lost. 


A PRESENTING the seventeenth issue of this catalogue of nursery 
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A CHAT WITH OUR PATRONS. 


To be successful with fruit and ornamental trees requires patient and 
intelligent labor and at least fairly rich, dry soil. * The preparation should 
be thorough, the hules ample and the cultivation at least as good as that 
of corn. Small grain is ruinous to a young orchard, but any tilled crops 
may be advantageously planted till the ground is occupied by the trees. 
When trees are received they should be unpacked and planted at once, 
but if the soil is too wet or not prepared, they should be set in a trench 
until wanted. If received frozen, or the weather is inclement, trees 
should be left to thaw in the cellar. It will not injure them, as the roots 
of trees and plants in the open ground are frozen many times during the 
winter. . A tree should be planted about as deep as it grew in the nursery, 
the roots spread in the natural way, and the branches either shortened 
one-half or the weaker ones entirely cut out. In digging, more or less 
roots are lost, and the head must be reduced in proportion. . Small holes, 
a failure to prune, and the lack of cultivation, cause nine-tenths of the 


loss.and dissatisfaction of tree planting. When trees die, the nurseryman 
generally gets the blame, but these causes are beyond his control. If you 
have not time to plant well, to prune and to cultivate, do not plant at 
all. You will lose money and temper,,and the price of the goods will not 
compensate for your ill-will. A nurseryman is not benefitted by the 
patrons that fail. It is those that succeed, that have rich harvests, and 


great profits, that support him. Profit made by ‘the loss of another can- - 


not be long sustained. 

Pear, Cherry and Plum trees should be headed low, and a wrapping 
of straw or paper around the stems will pretect from heat, cold and rab- 
bits. All trees planted near walls, buildings, etc., where the heat is in- 
tensified by radiation, should be thus protected. All the orchards planted 
here have been thus treated, with gratifying results. After two years’ 
growth, the stems may annually in May be whitewashed to remove all 
scales, linchens and insects, answering a better purpose than more ex: 
pensive applications of soda or potash. It is almost a waste of time and 
effort to replant vacancies in an old orchard. 

The distance at which trees should be planted is dependent on the 
fertility of the soil. Peachand Pearshould be from 16 to 20 feet in square; 
Plum and Cherry from 14 to 16 feet, and Apples from 28 to 32 feet; Cur- 
rants and Gooseberries 5 by 4 feet, and Quinces and Dwarf Pear 10 or 
12 feet. 

It is a question of opinion whether trees should be planted in the 
Spring or Fall. Both seasons’haye their peculiar advantage. So far 
South there is little risk of injury from severe cold. Fall planted trees 


are sure to make better growth than those planted in the Spring, as new - 


roots are emitted and the earth becomes firmly packed. Fail planting is 
done at a comparatively leisure season, and success is always largely de- 
pendent on perfect work. Purchas¢s in the Fall are from full stocks, and 
more likely to be exactly as ordered. 


<* 
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NOTICE TO PURCHASERS. 


Our terms are cash, unless otherwise agreed. At the price named, 
five will be furnished at half the cost of ten; flity at half the cost of one 
hundred, ete. We pack trees in such a manner that they may reach the 
purchaser i in good order, charging for time and-material only. Please in- 
struct how trees are to be marked and forwarded. We deliver all goods 
free to carriers in Lexington, taking receipts therefor, after which our re- 
sponsibility ceases. Mail wagons and stage lines issue no receipts for 
goods entrusted to them, and we assume no responsibility in the event of 
loss when instructed to send over such lines. Small bales, boxes and 
parcels are best sent by express. We do not grow plants to be sent by 
mail, our soil not favoring the production of such light stock. The selec- 
tion ‘of Varieties must be in part left to us; but if we are especially in- 
structed to send only as named, the order will be filled in so far as we have 
the stock wanted. On lists without privilege please state if smaller or 
larger sizes than the ones named may be used. We wish to give perfect 
satisfaction in our dealings, and would rather return an order untouched 
than fill it unacceptably to the purchaser. e 

The propagation of all stock is under our immediate charge, and is 
true toname. We have always been and are ever ready to correct cheer- 
fully all errors and shortcomings, and it is with pride that we say that in 
a sale of many millions of trees and vines, covering many years, not half 
adozen complaints have been made of inaccuracy in labeling. Errors 
may and do occur, but they are not in the line of our interest. 

We do not guarantee trees or plants purchased of us to live. No stock 
of doubtful vitality will be sent out, and we cannot insure against adverse 
seasons or the neglect of the purchaser in receiving promptly and plant- 
ing with care, such as will insure sucerss. Any loss that may occur 
through our fault will of course be adjusted at once and satisfactorily. 

We cannot fill long lists of trees, ete., one of a endl exeept at the 
price of a single tree. All letters answered at once when received, but 
write name and post office addre:s plainly. Please order early, while stock 
is complete. We do not require trees to be taken when ordered; but will 
save them and send when wanted. ‘The price list of this catalogue abro- 
gates the prices of all previous issues. Money may be safely sent by 
check, post office order or registered letter. Our nursery is two miles 
north of Lexingtou, near the Georgetown pike, and on the Cincinnati 
Southern Railroad. Hillenmeyer Station, at which all accommodation 
trains stop, is but five minutes’ walk from our grounds. We‘have no of- 
fice in Lexington, and during the busy season can ‘be found only at.our 
packing grounds and plant rooms. A small Fruit Catalogue will be pub- 
lished in February and sent to patrons when issued, and others on appli- 
eation. We cordially invite the personal inspection of tree buyers and 
planters. 

Address all communications to 


H. F. HILLENMEYER, 
Lexington, Ky. 
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Apples. 


The Apple is the first fruit, both in commercial value and general 
adaption. By a judicious selection of varieties, a supply of this indispen- 
sable fruit may be had almost during the entire year. We are south of 
the latitude in which the apple attains its best estate, and few of the fine 
Northern varieties attain the same degree of perfection here. Northern 
winter apples ripen here during autumn. The apple requires four to 
eight years to attain the age of fruitage, and with ordinary care will reach 
an age of forty or more years. The second or third year after planting, 
the trees should be examined, and crowded or crossed branches should 
in March be removed. If this work is begun early, and a little pruning 
done each year, the trees will develop into handsome shape, and the 
necessity of removing large branches will never arise. The head of an 
apple tree should be kept open, and in the early state of development, 
when a pocket knife will suffice, is the time to determine its character. 
The saw and hatchet are the instruments of a heroic treatment under 
which many trees are permanently injured. Determine the character of 
head while it is small, and in the day of fruitage it will need little atten- 
tion. It is unfortunate that many orchards are neglected until the trees 
area mass of tangled branches. The pruning of such should be done 
from February to April Ist. Branches more than two inches in diameter 
are removed at great hazard. The pruning of badly neglected orchards 
should not be completed in one year, but by degrees. Large wounds 
should be covered with thick lead paint. ; 

The diseases and injuries to which the apple tree is most liable are 
stem borers of various kinds, blight aphides, cancre and the gnawing of 
rabbits. We have found whitewash applied in May to the stems of young 
trees a preventative of the borer, and greatly beneficial otherwise. Twig 
blight and aphides seldom inflict serious harm, and cancre follows injury 
sustained by severe frost or the removal of large branches. No remedy 
can be applied when the injury arises from the first cause, and the correct 
treatment for the second has been indicated. 

During periods of deep snow-fall rabbits frequently destroy young 
orchards by gnawing the bark near the snow line. If the stems are pro- 
tected with straw, hemp or corn stalks, they will escape injury. To rub 
the stems with flesh, such as liver or.other animal offal, is also an effectual 
remedy. The fruit of the apple tree is also liable to loss from many causes. 
The curculio and the codling moth are ever present enemies, and insidious 
fungous growths attack the young fruit when atmospheric conditions 
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favor these low forms of life. Intense heat and protracted drought are 
also frequent sources of failure. Indeed, premature ripening and falling 
off in consequence thereof is the greatest of all the causes of the failure of 
winter apples in our State. Our dry and warm autumns ripen varieties 
in September that should only be gathered in November. 

It has been our unvarying custom to gather apples when ripe, 
whether it be the conventional season or nct. Our crop has in the main, 
for many years, been gathered before September 15th, and there has 
rarely been difficulty in keeping it until May following. 

Many excellent apples— Northern Spy, Rambo, Fallawater, Nonsuch, 
Bellflower, Milam, Grimes’ Golden, ete., etc.—are a total! loss, falling from 
the trees early in September. If these be carefully gathered and packed 
in sugar or other barrels, and the heads closely fitted, they will keep a 
long time. Early gathered apples must be free from all decay and bruises. 

Spraying apples to destroy the cureulio and codling moth has been 
thoroughly tried’ here with the most gratifying results. Our trees are 
twice sprayed early in May with water, in which is mixed one-quarter of 
a pound of London purple to fifty gallons. A tree may be sprayed in two 
or three minutes, and we have no hesitancy in advising our friends to 
procure an outfit. By applying to the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
inglon, D. C., the latest researches in the treatment of insects and fungus 
pests may be had free of cost in condensed pamphlet form. 

It is customary to seed the apple orchard with grass, but by occasional 
cultivation after the trees are in bearing and by timely care in pruning 
we are satisfied that half the climatic and insect cause of injury would be 
removed, and that the fruit would be larger and better, and the yield far 
more certain. 

Apple trees at a given age vary materially in size, some kinds being 
of more vigorous growth than others. Our stock is unusually full this 
year and of fine quality. 

— 


.¥ SUMMER APPLES. 
AstracHan—Red. A fine, showy apple; tart, rich and good; ripens over 
a long period. One of the best early apples. 


CHENANGO SrrawpeRRY—Medium; striped with red. A handsome and 
good apple; tree hardy and productive. August. 


Earty Harvest—Medium size; yellow, flesh white, juicy and aromatic; 
bears regularly and is one of the most desirable of early apples. 


Vv Earty Pennock—A popular apple; large medium and of good quality. 
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Earty TRANSPARENT—(From Russia). Resembles Early Harvest; rather 
earlier, but not so good. This is of value. 


‘Fourrn or Juty—Medium; whitish yellow, with red. An excellent early | 


apple; productive and showy. 
GRAVENSTEIN—A famous old German apple, that is equally good here; 
large, red and yellow. August. 
GotprEn Swrerr—A very popular early sweet apple; excellent for baking; 
fine size. August. 
PY CONS i : 2 
GARDEN WaLK—A superb. new apple raised by Mr. James Garrett, of 
Woodford County; size large medium, paie, greenish yellow, striped 
with red; superb in quality. August and September. 
/ \VLrxincton—Medium, with two shades of red; good quality; trees hardy 
and productive. July 20th. 


Marpen’s Buuso—Large, waxy yellow, with bright blush, flesh firm, fine- 
grained and aromatic; tree a regular bearer and most valuable in 
every way. August. 


OLDENBURGH—Medium, yellow, deeply splashed with red. A regular 
bearer. 


PrimateE—Medium, yellow, with blush; fine quality. August. 


Wiuiram’s Favortre—Large medium, red mostly, flesh white, juicy and 
highly flavored. August. 


Rep JuNE—A very popular early apple, almost as well known as Barly 


\ Harvest, and of same season; medium size. 


VY 5 ° . 5 

“Summer PrEarmain—Best of all in quality; medium, red with russet; 
moderately productive. Tree small from nursery, but vigorous in 
orchard. 


y) - AUTUMN APPLES. 
 Barrey Sweer—A large, fine apple, red mostly, quality good; very pro- 
ductive. September. 


Fart Preprn—Large, rich yellow; one of the very best for drying; tree 
, vigorous; a moderate but regular bearer. 

FALuawatTer—Large, pale yellow when fully ripe; flesh soft, rather coarse, 
tender and pleasant; tree vigorous, very productive, and one of the 
most valuable late autumn or early winter kinds. 

VGruoies’ Gorpes—Medium to large, deep yellow. This is a standard of 
excellence among apples. The tree is hardy, vigorous and pro- 
ductive. We prize this variety very highly. October to December. 
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Hvussarpston’s Nonsuch—A superb October apple; yellow, deeply shaded 
¥ with red; vigorous and productive. 
Norruern Spy—A large apple of the highest quality; well known. Sep- 
tember and October. 
Ramso—Medium size, yellow, striped with red; flesh white, crisp and 
\ aromatic. Best on warm soils. 


Twenty-Ounce—Very large, pale yellow. Tree healthy and productive. 


Wine Aprpte—Large, pale red with yellow. A superb apple that succeeds 
well here. 


WINTER APPLES. 


BatpwiN—A superb market apple that succeeds only moderately here. 
A w Bright red; large and good. December. 
‘ Bosworru—A fine red winter apple, large, showy and most reliable; very 
late keeper. Named for Mr. Benj. Bosworth, Fort Springs, Ky. 

Bren Davis—Large, handsome red: fruit very uniform in size; tree hardy, 

vigorous and productive; blooms late; a valuable apple for market. 

Be_irLower—A large yellow apple of superior quality; well known. Not 

¥ reliable. 

Buack Twic—Twitry—Kinnairp’s Cuoice—Seedlings of Wine Sap from 
Tennessee, and likely to prove of value. Very vigorous here; 
quality best. 

CLayton—A superb winter fruit, much resembling Red Pearmain. New 

\ and very promising. 
Dr. Watker—A seedling of the Janet; larger and brighter in fruit and of 
more vigorous growth. This variety promises to be of great value. 
bs Huntsman, Mo., Preprn—Both popular West; fine size and quality, worthy 
of trial here. Trees healthy, strong growers. 
JonatHAN—Medium size, red; fine quality, quite reliable. Early winter. 


Kine (Thompkins Co.,)—A magnificent large red apple of the highest 
quality; tree a handsome grower, but not very hardy. 

Lapy AprpLeE—Small, waxy, transparent, with crimson cheek, superb qual- 
ity and very late keeper. Tree hardy and productive. 

Limpertwic—Resembles Janet; larger and brighter, but not equal in qual- 

ity; tree vigorous, hardy and productive, a very late keeper. 

ER—We hope that all is true that has been said of this. Tree vigor- 

ous; but not fruited here. 


V Lawy 
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V Mitam—Medium size, red, of excellent quality; aregular and abundant 

y bearer. December. 

Nickasack—A very popular Southern apple of good quality, and a late 
keeper. 

Parapise Sweet—-Yellow, with blush, medium size, good in quality, and 
a late keeper. 

Romanite (Small)—An old and very reliable late-keeping winter apple. 
Fruit medium size; good quality; deep red; tree an abundant and 

\ regular bearer. 

Rawtss’ JAnret—This has been the most popular apple West and South, 
Size medium; mostly red; flesh firm, crisp and sprightly; tree blooms 
late. Has rotted very badly in late years before maturity. 

Rep Prarmarin—An old and much esteemed variety; hardy, prolific and 

reliable. 
Rome Braury—Large, with two shades of red; flesh firm, white and 
pleasant; tree most productive, not hardy, a late keeper. 
Russert (Perry)—Large, yellow, very crisp and good, Unreliable. 
’SirxH’s Ciprr—Large, striped with yellow and red; flesh tender, juicy 
and crisp; valuable for market or home use; reliable as Ben Davis. 
January. 


VN 


’ Srark—Red and yellow; flesh firm, crisp and good, tree hardy and vigor- 


ous; growing in favor for its many excellencies. One of the best 
jate keepers. 
Tatman’s Sweer—-Medium, pale yellow; one of the very best late sweet 
\ apples. 
VANDIVERE—Superb quality, fine size; tree vigorous and productive; falls 
\ _ badly. Early winter. 
Wuitr Pippin—A fine, large fruit, the very best for canning; flesh white, 
\ juicy and aromatic. Quite reliable. 
vy 
Waccrner—Medium to large; yellow, with bright blush; flesh juicy and 
V fine grained. 
Wuite Winter PeEARMAIN—A very popular apple, large pale yellow with 
blush; a late keeper, Not so reliable as West. 
Wine Sap—Medium dark red, flesh yellow, tender, crisp and spicy; tree a 
small, tangled, irregular grower. Enormously productive and 
valuable on warm, rich soils. 


oe ae 
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Winter Ramso—In size and appearance as Fall Rambo, but a late keeper; 
superb quality. 
CRABS. 


Hewes’ Cras—Small, striped, enormously productive; very tart, making 
adry cider unsurpassed for spice and piquancy; tree small and 
compact. 


Hystorp—Large, dark red; tree vigorous and productive. 
Monrreat Beautry—Most beautiful of crabs; waxy, yellow and carmine. 


Rep Cras—An improvement on Hewes’ Crab in point of size and vigor 
\, of tree. Valuable for cider. 


SiserrAn—Red and yellow. These apples are used only for preserving; 
size small; stem as long as that of a cherry; color waxy, with car- 
mine blush. 


TRASCENDENT— An early ripening variety. 


Peaches. 


This admirable fruit attains its highest excellence on the dry soil of 
Central Kentucky. To be successful in the raising of the peach, it is 
necessary that the land bedry and the site elevated, as the fruit buds are 
more liable to loss on low ground from winter or late spring frosts. The 
trees should be annually pruned in November or March, after they are in 
full fruitage. This consists in the removal of three-fourths of the current 
growth. The borer found under the bark and just beneath the surface of 
the earth, must be faithfully removed. If this be done in October, the 
worms, still on the outside, may be easily removed by scraping the bark. 
Moist weather is most favorable for this work. 

When but few peach trees are kept, perhaps the most perfect remedy 
for the borer is to make a slight cavity around the collar of the tree at the 
_ Same season as advised above, and apply from a quart to a gallon of hot 
water, dependent on the size of the tree. The water may be nearly boil- 
ing, and the treatment is promotive of health. 

ALEXANDER—This is certainly one of the very best of extra earlies, ripen- 
ing about July Ist. The fruit is of moderate size and excellent 
quality. Of beautiful color, it neither rots on the trees nor is too 
soft for market. Tree very hardy and productive, but does best on 
poor soil. 
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\ 
Crawrorp’s Earny—This noble variety in thrift, productiveness, large 


size and general exeellence, is unsurpassed among vellow-fleshed 
peaches; freestone. September. 

Earty Rivers—This is a superb early peach of large size and fine quality. 
Color straw, with blush; flesh very soft and melting. July 15. 
GrorcE FourtaH—Large freestone, ripening after Early York; unsurpassed 

i in size, quality and appearance; desirable. 

Hatr’s Earty—Medium size, deep red; tree vigorous, very hardy and 
productive. July 20th. 

Hears Crinc—This best known of peaches is unequaled among cling- 
stones; size large; pale with occasional blush, flesh firm, crisp, very 
white, without a trace of red; stone small and flattened. Oct. 1st. 

Large Earty YorkK—Medium, pale, mingled with red; superlative in 
quality. If confined to the planting of one tree, this would be our 
choice. August Ist to 10th. 

LaGRANGE—A very large, pale freestone, with bright blush; flesh ver 

; y 
white to the stone. Best on dry, poor soil. 


Lemon Ciine—Best of yellow clings; large, beautiful and good; productive. 


Larce WaitEe Cuinc—This superb peach, cream color, with bright blush, 
is unrivalled among clingstones. September Ist. 


‘Otpurxon Cuinc—Resembles the large White Cling closely. 


\,Otpm1xon Free—Large red; flesh firm and rich; stone small; exceedingly 
valuable for home use or market. September 20th. 


\YPrcquer Latr—Fully as large as Crawford’s Late, and superior in every 
\ way to that popular variety. September 20th. 


Smock Free—Large, yellow and red; an old and popular variety. October. 


\, Not so good as the preceding. 


Stump THE Wortp—A magnificent peach, very large, pale, w we light red; 
flesh melting, rich and aromatic. i 


In addition to the appended list, we have more or less of Henrietta, 
‘Chair’s Choice, Elberta, Wonderful, etc., etc., and a few hundred seed- 
ling raised from mixed seeds of Niggeotan /Early York,/George Fourth, 

“\vLarge White Cling and ‘Grawford. The seeds were fe coi the choi eet 
fruit, and as we have application each year for seedlings for their sup- 
posed hardihood, a larger proportion of meritorious trees may be expected 
than is usual among seedlings. 
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Pears. 

The ripening of this fruit, like the apple, extends over along period, 
The earliest ripen the last of June, and winter pears will keep until Feb- 
ruary. Our bright, dry, warm autumns, however, are not favorable to 
the winter pear, for, like many apples, they ripen very much out of 
season under such circumstances. Standard pear trees are worked on 
seedlings, and are best suited for the orchard. 

The stems of young trees should be wrapped with straw for several 
years. Pears are yreatly improved by being gathered a few days before 
maturity, and then house-ripened in a dry, airy room, 

The pear generally fruits in four or five years after planting, and is 
nearly as reliable as the apple. The tree is entirely hardy, and is healthy 
save in being liable to blight. 

Dwarf pears are grown on quince roots, and are more especially 
adapted to the garden than standards. If planted on good ground, ten or 
twelve feet apart, and manured liberally, they will yield very fine fruit 
in three years, and prove a source of much pleasure. 

\ Our stock of standards is larger than ever before and of extra quality. 
Barriett—Best known of pears; very productive; large, yell o w, rich and 
melting. 
coun D’Ansou—Fine, large pear; flesh fine grained and vinous; tree 
hardy and productive. October. 
V Branpywine—Medium to large; color russet and green; tree hardy and 


productive. August. . 
Cuaprr’s Favorire—A seedling of the Bartlett, but larger, earlier and as 
\ valuable; tree vigorous and productive. 


Ducuegss D’ ANGouLEME—Very large, yellow and russet; best as a dwarf. 
\ October. 

Fvirmisu Beaury—A large, showy pear, most valuable for market. Sep- 
tember. 

Garber—A hybrid ripening intermediate between Keiffer and Le Conte 
Very promising indeed. 

Howe.tit—Large, yellow, of fine quality, ripening September lst; an early 
and abundant bearer. 


Ipano—Well advertised, but certainly not blight proof. One year trees 
only. 
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\Kerrrer—A hybrid pear, ripening in October and November; tree vigor- 
ous, hardy and productive. 


\VLeConrr—Tree hardy, most vigorous and productive. September. Garber 
and Keiffer has thus far proved exempt from blight, and this class 
of pears, for their free growth and early and abundant bearing, with 
very fairly good quality, are each year growing in favor. 

Vie ane extra early pear of fine color and poor quality; valuable for 
market. 

VY Lawrence—Most valuable of winter pears; medium size; flesh melting 
and rich; tree hardy, productive and an early bearer. 

y SEcKLE—A well-known, small, russety fruit; the most exquisite of pears; 
of slow growth in nursery row. September. 

YSHELDoN—A noble American pear, worthy of a place in the smallest col- 
lection. September. 


V Tyson—Medium, bright yellow, with red; flesh very sweet and aromatic. 


@hbherries. 


This first fruit of the season succeeds best on dry, gravelly or stony 
soil. Heart or Bigarreau cherries are liable to injury from extremes of 
temperature, and if planted on our rich soils make such luxuriant growth 
that they will surely winter-kill. If planted in sheltered places, among 
trees and buildings, and not stimulated to luxuriance, if the heads are 
kept low and the stems wrapped with straw, these dangers are greatly 
lessened. Wet soils are surely fatal; even on dry ground, in nursery row 
after protracted rain, great loss frequently occurs during the season of 
rapid growth. 

The fruit bud of the cherry is more hardy than that of the peach, 
and if this tree is consistently managed, a full or partial crop may be had 
almost every year. Cherries of the Early May type are entirely hardy, 
and while not equal to the others in use from hand, except if permitted 
to hang until thoroughly ripe, are very desirable, being exempt from 
most dangers that render the soft-wood kinds unsatisfactory. These are 
indicated by a star. 

Buack TARTARIAN—Best known and most valuable of Heart cherries; 
fruit large, dark, half-tender, rich and pleasant; tree hardy, vigorous 
and productive. 


Vv 
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\ BiGARREAU GrAFion— Yellow Spanish; large, pale yellow, with red cheek; 
\y flesh firm, crisp and juicy; tree vigorous, hardy and productive. 
Bette Maanirque—Large, bright red, late; moderately vigorous and pro- 
“a ductive. 
*Carnation— Large, light red, esteemed for preserving; tree vigorous; 
\ moderately productive. 
Downer’s LareE—Medium, light red; flesh soft, juicy and pleasant; late. 
*Earty MAay—Known also as May Cluster and Early Richmond; is a tree 
of small growth; an early and most abundant bearer, and unex- 
celled for all culinary purposes. It is fully as hardy as the apple, 
\ and rarely fails to yield a full or partial crop. 
*Empress Eucenre—A small growing tree, very productiye and fae: 
v Gov. Woop—The best raised by Dr. Kirtland; large, light, with blush; 
tree vigorous and great bearer; very popular. 
VeMay Duxe—This popular variety has all the excellencies of Early May, 
\ and is of more vigorous habit. 


V 


Napo.ron BicARREAu—Very large, waxy, with carmine blush; flesh firm, 
rich and delicious; tree symmetrical and productive. 


Ouro Beauty—Large, pale and dark red; tender, juicy and good, quite 
early. 
Rocxrorr—Large, pale and red mingled; tree upright and symmetrical. 
\ *Rerve Horrense—A late, large kind, and best of its class for use from 
hand. 


Plums. 


The plum succeeds best on heavy clay loams, making a compact tree, 
rather smaller than the peach. The plum is quite hardy, and will endure 
very nearly as much frost as the apple without injury. Trees planted 
where the ground is hard trodden yield the best, but they should be cul- 
tivated until well established. The American varieties, Wild Goose, 
Miner, etc., though inferior to the European type, are more hardy, healthy 
and productive, and generally escape the curculio with but little injury. 
The plum, when planted in city yards, is notably exempt from the attack 
of the curculio, the greatest enemy of the plum, We have observed plum 
trees in town inclosures bearing magnificently year after year, and recom- 
mend with confidence this tree for such locations. The tree itself is com- 
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pact, with clean, healthy foliage, and when covered with iruit is a striking 
object on the lawn or in the garden. : 

The European plum is of superior quality and value, but is prone to 
the black knot. Ifthe trees are closely watched in June and July. and 
the excrescences cut away while soft, the remedy is perfect. To stimulate 
the trees to a vigorous annual growth is also excellent remedial practice, 
the disease seldom attacking trees in full thrift. The curculio frequently 
destroys every plum, and then almost entirely disappears. In the past, 
the insertion in the stem of an iron pin, upon which to strike witha 
hammer, has shown good results. The injury inflicted by the curculio is 
done from early May to mid June, and the jarring of the trees was labor 
well repaid. The curculio may be effectually suppressed by spraying, but 
the solution should be a weak one; plum and peach foliage being sensative 
to arsenical poisons. 

American plums yield best when several varieties are planted néar 
each other, the flowers being thus more surely fertilized. 

BrapsHAw—A popular, large and good plum; tree vigorous, hardy and 


, productive. : 
\ : 
Cor’s GotpENn—-Late, large and good; tree moderately vigorous and pro- 
ductive. 


Y Damson—A variety too well known to need description; succeeds well al- 

: most every where. 

* Dovaner’s PurrneE—Very large; purple with white plume; flesh soft, 
sprightly and adheres to the stone. August 1. 

Green Gace (Reine Claude)—Medium size; yellow, with plume; flesh 
soft, rich and aromatic; one of the best in every way; tree moderate 
grower. August. 

Vinprrran Gacre—As above, but nearly twice as large; not so rich; color 

: bright yellow. September. 

_ Lomparp—Medium size; violet red; flesh yellow, brisk and pleasant. Best. 

Mrner—An improved Chickasaw; quite late and good quality; resists the 

\ curculio well. 

Marranna—Not so early as Wild Goose, but proves very desirable. 

 Ponp’s SrmpLinc—Large, red and yellow; tree vigorous and productive. 

\ WeAveR—One of the Iron Clads; fruit medium, purple and of good quality. 
September 15. 

 Witp Gooss—An improved Chickasaw; size medium, color deep red, with 
bright plume; quality medium to good. A most abundant bearer, 
of great value. July. 
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Quince, 
The quince delights in a deep, retentive soil, and should be cultivated 
or mulched if fine fruit is expected. 
The trees bear in three or four years, and are enduring, hardy and 
\ productive. 
APPLE oR ORANGE—This is the most highly esteemed variety ; productive 
\ of smooth and perfect fruit. September. 


Cuampron— More vigorous than above and later; not very productive here. 


V 
Apricots. 

These ripen rather earlier than the peach, and partake in quality of 
both the peach and plum. The standard old kinds are of no value here, 
but the hope is entertained that the Russian type may prove more hardy 
and enduring. They are not yet tested here, and are sent out with many 
misgivings as to their value. Assorted varieties, 3—4 feet, 25c each. 


, @urrants. 

These succeed best on deep, coo} soil, and should be planted four feet 
apart gnd kept well manured or mulched. A north wall is a favorable 
place for them. So far south they are prone to lose their foliage at mid- 
summer, and many desirable kinds north are valueless. 

The fruit is highly esteemed for many culinary purposes, and will 
hang on the bushes for a month or more. The white varieties are of no 
value here. The old wood should be thinned occasionally. The summer 
just passed has not been favorable to these, being too warm. 

Brack Naptes—The best black-fruited variety; very vigorous and quite 
productive; bunch small; flavor peculiar. 


Currry—Very large; plant vigorous; not reliable. 

Fay—Long cluster and of good quality; productive; moderately vigorous. 

~Y La Versamtes—A foreign variety, of great beauty, size and product- 
iveness. 

'Y Rep Dutcu—The best of currants; very vigorous, hardy and enormously 
productive; the only variety on our grounds that retains its foliage 
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through periods of extreme heat or drought, and better for all pur- 
poses than any variety we have tested. 


Vicrorra—A standard kind that succeeds fairly well here. 


Gooseberries. 


This fruit requires the same soil and management as above. The 
oldest wood should be annually removed to insure abundant crops of fine 
fruit. The foreign varieties are worthless in this warm climate. We have 
quite a variety of the newer kinds, but are not satisfied as yet of any 
marked advance. 


AMERICAN— Vigorous; fruit medium size; enormously productive; one of 
the best. 
Hovcuton— Vigorous; very productive. 


SHAKER—A very vigorous, hardy kind, and quite productive; late, with 
large fruit. 


V Strawberries. 

Experience and observation have taught us that these do not succeed 
well planted in autumn. In earlier years we furnished plants at this 
season, but the loss to the purchaser was so certain that we do not care to 
furnish plants, save when the buyer is prepared to lose both his mtney 
and labor. 

We have this year larger plantings than ever, but’ the prospect for a 
full stand of plants is not encouraging. A special catalogue wiil be issued 
in February. 


Raspberries. 

These succeed the strawberry in time of ripening, and are of easy 
growth, hardy, productive and indispensable. The plants should be set 
three feet apart in rows five feet asunder. In planting red varieties, draw 
a deep furrow, drop the plants, draw enough earth around to hold them 
in position, and then cast earth from both sides with plow, shortening the 
canes at top of ridge thus formed. The young canes will push from be- 
neath the surface, and are frequently quite late in appearing. Black ya- 
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rieties should also be planted in a deep furrow, to prevent the stools from 
being blown down in later years when heavy with fruit and foliage. The 
plants should, however, be covered only an inch or two at the time of set- 
ting, as the young canes do not penetrate readily any great depth of cov- 
ering. The drills are leveled by subsequent cultivation. When plants are 
set in the fall they should be amply covered, to prevent drawing by win- 
ter frost. Part of this covering should be removed at the approach of 
spring. Raspberries do best on moderately rich, moist soil. The rasp- 
berry is one of the most certain fruits that can be planted in this latitude. 
For many years we have had large stocks of bearing plants, and have uni- 
formly gathered crops that paid handsomely. This fruit is not found in 
the majority of gardens, from a mistaken idea as to its proper manage- 
ment. It will not flourish in fence corners, unpruned, uncuitivated and 
neglected. The planting should be done as indicated, and the succeeding 
year cultivation should be frequent, though quite shallow. After the first 
season’s growth the young canes should in November or March be se- 
verely pruned, leaving the plants from twelve to eighteen inches high, 
shortening also the side branches to a length of six or eight inches. The 
second year there should bea very satisfactory crop of fruit and a great 
development in the size of the plant. The cultivation should be as the 
year preceding. Red varieties will sprout, abundantly from every root; 
but unless all these are destroyed, save such canes as spring up within 
the stool itself, failure will ensue, as the plant is unable to support a crop 
of sprouts and perfect a crop of fruit. As the young canes reach a height 
of two feet they shonld be pinched in, thus causing short, stocky wood, 
well branched. Of late rust has attacked the black varities in many 
localities, making them very unsatisfactory. 

Immediately after the last gathering, the old canes are removed and 
the young ones thined, five to ten being left dependent on the strength 
of the stool. It is indispensable to success that the cultivation be perfect: 
that the sprouts on red varieties be destroyed by hoe and plow; that the 
plants be pinched in to obviate the necessity of staking, and that the 
winter pruning be thorough, no lateral branch being more than a foot 
long. 

) CarotinE— Yellow raspberries are not desirable. This is one of the best, 
and we have plants of several other kinds, but do not recommend 
them except for amateur growers. 


*Greac—A late and large berry, black, firm, moderate in quality; ripening 
N very uniformly. It is a good variety for market. 


Mammoru Cruster—An old reliable and very popular kind. 
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Ourto—An early black cap that in vigor and productiveness is almost un- 
equaled. Fruit medium in size and of good quality. 

QUEEN oF THY Market, or CurHBpertT—We find this fairly hardy, vigorous 
and productive. The fruit is large, late, rather dark, firm, but only 
moderate in quality. Its size, firmness aud late ripening are yalu- 
able qualities in a market variety. é 

V Suarrer—The largest berry we have, and plant very vigorous and pro- 

ductive. Though of bad color; it Las become very popular; late 
quality good; best for canning and jam. 

TurnER—Best of the red varities; hardy; vigorous and most productive. 
Neither heat nor cold seems to injure the plant. Turner has no 
thorns. Tf the numerous sprouts that spring from the roots of 
bearing plants be hoed off as soon as they appear, nothing further in 

. thrift, hardihood, quality or productiveness need be desired. 


‘if 


Asparagus, 

Earliest of vegetables and should be in every garden. This vegetable 
is not as generally found in gardens as its merit deserves, from the preya- 
lence of many erroneous impressions and practices in its management and 
culture. 

The soil must be rich and should be dry and warm. A pit filled with 
manure as a bed for the plant is not needed. After a thorough prepara- 
tion of the soil, draw three drills, eighteen inches apart, four or five 
inches wide and four inches deep. Spread the roots spider shaped in the 
drills, twelve or fourteen inches apart, and cover. No covering of manure 
is needed at this time. When the plants appear, cultivate and continue 
throughout the season to keep the earth clean and mellow. When the 
tops are frosted, mow and apply two or three inchesof manure. Fork the 
bed lightly the following spring, continuing the culture as the year pre- 
vious, and a similar application of manure in November each year there- 
after. If the growth the first two seasons has been vigorous, the plants 
may be cut for the table slightly the third season. 

If growing for market, the plants may be set in checks three feet 
apart each way. With more room for development, less manure will be 
required to produce fine stulks. The success of Asparagus culture is, how- 
ever, dependent on the liberal application of manure annually, and the 
suppression of weeds during the period of growth. 

The causes of failure are many. If the plants are set six or eight 
inches deep when received they wili not penetrate the depth of covering, 
and will perish. A covering of manure on new-set plants is also gen- 
erally fatal. To cut plants for the table the first year after planting is 
ruinous. To mow the tops of the plants while in growth is a prevailing 
custom, and itis the practice employed to destroy such plants as Iron- 
weed, Poke, ete. It is needless to say such practice would kill outright 
any save a plant of vigorous constitution. To mow the tops when the 
seed ripens is also erroneously recommended. The seeds will not injure, 
and not one in a million will make a plant 

A curbing of stone is a useless appendage to an Asparagus bed, Moles 
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do not injure Asparagus plants, and the curbing will not prevent ‘their 
entrance. 

Salt, liberally applied, renders the ground cold and clammy, and 
while its use is quite general, our experience does not indicate that the 
practice is a wise one. 

The fertility of an Asparagus bed is greatly promotive of rank weeds. 
When the plants stand uniformly they will generally suppress such 
growth, but in yacancies they willspring up with great vigor, much to the 
injury oi the bed, and must be removed. In late years, iiamediately after 
discontinuing the cutting of our beds for the table, we loosen the soil 
and cover with three or four inches of straw or hemp shives. which ef- 
fectually suppresses all growth of weeds, and is conservative of both 
moisture and fertility. 

From many years of experience with virious varieties we question 
whether there is a difference. Individual plants are superior to others, 
but the supertority cennot be perpetuated by seed, which is the universal 
method of propagation. This view is held by the best of botanists. Ex- 
cellence is the result of liberal manuring and the selection of the heaviest 
and best seed. Our method of seed saving is peculiar, and in size and 
weight cannot be surpassed. The stock of plants on hand this year is 


very fine and large. 
Rhubarb. 


This, like the foregoing, is an indispensable early vegetable. The 
success of this plant is also dependent largely upon clean culture and 
abundant manure. The plants should beset three feet apart, with crown 
of plant three inches below the surface. The plants should be manured 
annually and heavily mulched with straw. A division of crowns every 
third year greatly increases the size of the stalks When the stools are 
old the leaf-stems are numerous, but small; hence the necessity of divi- 
sion. Victoria is one of the best kinds, being unsurpassed in size of leaf- 
stem. 


Grapes. 


There is no branch of fruit-growing at present attracting so much at- 
tention in Kentucky as grape culture, and the reason is quite apparent. 
The grape-vine is very hardy of easy growth, bears the third year after 
planting, and seldom fails to yield a full or partial crop. Aside from the 
certainty of the crop, the yielding per acre exceeds that of any other fruit, 
the apple not excepted, nor even the potato. Grapes, while hardy and 
prolific, are imperious in their demand for specific management. They 
should be planted seven or eight feet apart, each way, the plants beingin-. 
clined at an angle of 45 degrees, and the roots covered six or eight inches. 
No stakes are needed the first year. The cultivation the first year and 
ever after should be frequent, but not deep. After the first season’s 
growth the vines should be pruned in November, removing the entire 
growth save two or three buds. Stakes or a trellis mdde with wire and 
posts is needed to support the growth of the second season, each vine be- 
ing limited to the making of but one, or if very vigorous, two canes. It is 
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imperative that all others be removed after danyer of frost is past. At 
the end of the second year these canes must be shortened to four feet. 
The third year the vines will fruit, but they will requive an annual prun- 
ing proportionate to the vigor of the plant. We rarely leave more than 
one-fourth of the wood of current growth, and if the plant lacks vigor the 
pruning should be more severe. Trimming and cultivation are the secrets 
of success in grape culture, and if neglected failure is certain. 

It is unfortunate that when a vine is trellised to an old building it 
will yield abundantly and even very fine clusters without pruning. Such 
locations always engender the deposition of large quantities of nitre, 
which is extremely promotive of vigor in the grape vine. When pruning 
is named as a necessity to success, these vines are always cited as evidence 
of the incorrectness of the advice given. The peculiar circumstances of 
the location are the cause of the favorable result. It is the experience of 
vine dressers of all time and countries that the vine, save the Scupper- 
nong, must be annually dressed. 

Grape-vines of native stock are not subject to disease. The fruit 
when quite small is slightly liable to mildew in humid weather, and 
when half-grown under the same atmospheric conditions rot sometimes 
prevails, greatly lessening the yield. Both rot and mildew may be en- 
tirely prevented if the clusters are covered with paper sacks when the 
fruit is quite small. 

Rot may be effectually controlled with any of the standard applica- 
tions, and our vineyards, of many thousand vines were this year very 
satisfactorily protected at small cost. We used Eau Celeste and Bordeau 
mixture. 

Sacking grapes not only obviates disease, but greatly favors handsome 
development and high quality. Sacked grapes are not injured by bees, 
wasps, birds, etc., and will keep perfect ou the vine until severe frosts. 

We have protected grapes in this way, at very small cost, for several 
years, and recommend the practice with confidence. Grapes may be kept 
for several months if placed in thin layers in a dry, frost-free room. 

We have been so greatly impressed with the value of the grape for 
general planting that great pains have been taken in collecting and testing 
new varities and old ones not generally disseminated. After many years 
of patient care and observation we find that few varieties possess the qual- 
ities requisite for general planting, aud to-day we have hundreds of dol- 
lars worth of high priced grape vines consigned to the brush heap, and as 
many more in our vineyard that will likely prove of as little value. 

The demand from nine-tenth of our patrons is for vines that are 
hardy, healthy, vigorous and productive, and of quality that is fairly good. 
After a full test of hybrid vines—crosses between the vine of Europe and 
native tipes—we find them worthless. Many other varieties of purely 
native origin are not valuable. The list appended is short, but on our 
grounds they have stood the severest test of adverse condition incident to 
tne climate of our State. Most of the varieties named are so vigorous in 
growth that the foliage in July may seem superabundant and injurious, 
inducing many cultivators to summer prune. This we have invariably 
found injurious to both fruit and the vigor of the vine. The better way is 
to pinch the ends of the cane as soon as it is indicated that the trellis is 
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insufficient to accommodate the unchecked growth. Pinching stops ter- 

minal growth and causes a sturdier habit of wood, superior for next year’s 

fruiting, to the more attenuated wood of a vine whose growth has been at 
will. In addition to the list named, we can furnish wood or vines of per- 
haps one hundred other kinds. 

\V Bricuron—A superb red grape; hardy and moderately vigorous. In 
quality many have pronounced it superior to Deiaware. 

Y Carawsa—TPhis old grape is unsurpassed in quality. It did poorly for a 
long time, but of late years our vines bore heavy crops of hand- 
some fruit. 

Concorp—TDhis is undoubtedly the best grape we have for general plant- 
ing. The vine is perfect in thrift, hardihood and productiveness. 
The bunch and berry are large and the flesh melting. The flavor 
is somewhat foxy, but when well ripened, especially in sacks, this 
grape, under our warm skies, is truly excellent. 

CorraGe—A seedling of the above, closely resembling its parent, but ten 
days earlier. Not quite so good in bunch and quality, but one of 
the best early grapes in our collection and the hardiest. 

De_awArRE—This noble grape, in quality, is the best, and is perfect in 
color and beauty of cluster. Tbe vine is hardy, but a very tardy 
grower. It must have rich soil and good culture. 

Exyira—Hardy aud very productive. Bunch perfect; berry medium; 
flavor pure; ripening after Concord. This variety must be pruned 
ry closely, or it will overbear, the fruit then being very insipid. 

ite. 

Iyes’ SErpLinc—This vine is nearly as hardy as Concord; more vigorous 
and twice as productive. It is not as good a table grape, but the best 
wine grape for general planting yet introduced. Color black; bunch 
jarge and perfect; flavor rather foxy, but when fully ripe sweet and 
aromatic. It will hang on the vine until shriveled. 

‘YMarru.—This standard white grape is larger in bunch and berry than 
V Elvira, and is an old favorite, 

Norron’s Vireinia—This old and reliable grape is a general favorite. 

Rampant grower, ordinarily hardy and very productive. The 
\ bunch is perfect and large and berry small. It ripens late and will 
hang until frost falls. should be pruned to canes rather than spurs. 

Noanu—This white grape will prove anacquisition. It is perfectly hardy, 
very healthy, and our vines have proved astonishingly pro- 
ductive. It ripens late. Bunch and berry resembles Martha. 
Quality moderate. Drops from cluster when ripe. 

NiaGara—A fine white grape; plant vigorous, healthy and hardy. Cluster 

\ very fine. Should be pruned to canes rather than spurs. 

Perxins—Vine hardy, vigorous and productive; cluster medium; berry 
large, dull red, very musky in flavor. 

PockLineton—A seedling of the Concord, with large bunch and berry. 
This and Niagara are more prone to rot than many other standard 
kinds. 

Worpen—Closely resembles Concord in leaf, wood and habit of vine 
Ripens earlier, cluster and berry large; pulp soft and melting; vine 
hardy, vigorous and productive. This grape has come to stay. 
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Wyominc—This new red variety is of good quality, with handsome clus- 
ters. Hardy, vigorous and productive; an acquisition. 

Wooprurr—Another red variety, of which we hope great things. Quality 
moderate, but perfect in cluster and of beautiful color. 


Persimmon. 
This admirable native fruit has been very much neglected. The per- 
simmon fruits quite early, and blooming very late, entirely escapes un- 


timely frosts. The tree, yearly laden with its ‘golden fruit, is highly orna-’ 


mental on the lawn, and months after the orchard is brown and bare re- 
tains its fruit quite uninjured by midwinter frost. 

The persimmon does not transplant kindly, even when nursery grown 
and should be set with extra care, protecting the stem with straw. Clay 
soils are most congenial to this tree. 


Ornamental Trees. 


Nothing adds so much to a home in monetary value and true comfort 
as a well planted lawn. A home without trees and shrubs is forlorn in- 
deed. Tree planting on the lawn is not so generally satisfactory asin the 
orchard, from a neglect to have the hdles large and well prepared, and 
from a failure to mulch or at least to suppress the grass immediately 
around the roots. To sod around a newly planted tree means failure. If 
the season is dry, complete loss is almost certain, and at best but feeble 
growth may be expected. For rapid growth and vigorous trees thorough 
planting and a perfect mulch are necessary. The branches of most lawn 
trees should be shortened one-half when set and the stems wrapped, 

Our stock of both deciduous and evergreen ornamental trees is very 
full this year, and large planters using car lots will be favored with very 
low rates. 

Asi (atone ane sRecemnics the White Ash, but more rapid in growth 
and erect in habit. <A fine stock this year. 

CarouInA Poprar—A most rapid growing tree, resembling Lombardy 
Poplar, but with larger leaves and more open habit. Valuable for 
street planting and rapid effect. Very popular. 

CATALPA SprciosA—A fine lawn tree, with large, dark foliage, more erect 
than the common Catalpa, blooming later, and very largely planted 
at present for timber. 

Caratea Japan—Resembles the above, but more erect; foliage darker, 
with very abundant flowers, very rapid while young. 

Cnrestnur (American)—A vwell- know n nut tree, of rapid ¢ crowth and fine 
form. It establishes slowly. 

Ei (Slippery)—Well known for the peculiarities of the inner bark. Tree 
of rapid growth, with large foliage. 

Exo (Cam per down and Scotch) — Notso rapid i in growth as the American, 
but more graceful and very pretty. Fine stock. 

Eneuisn ALper—A very pretty and rapid-growing tree, desirable on the 
lawn. Superior stock this year. 

Eneuisx Wannur—Well known as furnishing the imported walnut of 
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commerce. Tree hardy here and of rapid growth. Fruits moder- 
ately: Fine stock this year. 

Encuisn Oak—More rapid than native kinds. 

Hyprancea—Hardy; a most desirable late-blooming shrub, bearing im- 

» mense spikes of white flowers and remaining a conspicuous object 
on the lawn at a season when few shrubs are in bloom, 

Lasurnum—aA pretty, small-growing tree, with handsome flowers. 

Larcu (European) A very graceful tree, with foliage resembling that of 
aneyergreen. Fine Stock. 

LiquipamBper—Desirable for its gorgeous autumn foilage. Rapid growth. 

Lrxven (European)— Broad-leaf and Red-twigged. These are graceful 
trees, rapid‘in growth, wich smaller foliage and more erect in habit 
than the American. 

Lixpen (American)—A noble native tree, of extremely rapid growth, with 
excellent habit and foliage. It is largely planted by apiarians, yield- 
ing an excellent article of honey. 

Marue-SycaMorE—An erect and vigorous tree, developing into perfect 
form; foliage dark. Desirable. 

Marte (Norway)—This superb tree has all the beauty of the Sugar Maple, 
andisof much more rapid growth. With very dark foliage, ex- 
panding early and retained late, it forms a perfect globose head of 
unsurpassed beauty. We have a very large stock. 

Marts (Silver)—The Silver Maple is unequaled for general lawn planting 
Of easy and rapid growth, it requires but a few years to attain con- 
siderable size; is hardy, healthy and free of insects. It is first in 
expanding its leaves and retains them green as ivy until severe 
frost. Of these we have many thousands, and can furnish orders 
with choice trees, admirably rooted, being one or more times trans- 
planted. 

Map.e (Sugar)—Of rather slow growth until established, but makes up 
for lost time afterward, developing into a majestic and symmetrical 
tree; earliest green in spring, and gorgecus with crimson and gold 
for a month or more in autumn. . Our trees are nursery grown and 
extra good. 

Maen Hair -Salisburia—A superb Japan_tree that is not well known, 
but will become popular. Stitfas.an Oak, yet pendulous and grace- 
ful.as a Willow or Birch. . 

Maceyoura—Accuminati— Well known for its stately habit, and beautiful 
flowers. 

Mountain AsH—A tree of rapid growth, bearing large clusters of red ber- 
ries until severe frost. Large stock. 

*PopLar-LOMBARDY—A very erect tree, oi extraordinarily rapid growth, 
valuable on the lawn to produce striking coutrasts. 

Purpie FRINGE ok SMOKE TREE—A popular shrub, much adwired for its 
large clusters of flowers, which are very persistent, making it a 
striking object on the lawn. i 

Rep Bup—A well-known tree, blooming very early in the spring, before 
the foliage expands. ° 

Wuire Frince—A very ornamental shrub, bearing white racemes of flow- 
ers in June. 
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Wuits Brrcew (Kuropean)—A graceful tree, of neat habit; bark white; 
foliage dark and glossy. 

Witiow (Weeping)—A tree well known for its pendulous habit of growth. 

YELLOW PorpLuaR (Tulip Tree)—A native tree of fine foliage and erect habit 
It is very rapid in growth and remarkably free from disease. It 
bears tulip-shaped flowers; fine stock. 


Hardy Flowering Shrubs. 


We offer a fine stock of shrubs for the lawn, entirely hardy and of 
fine blooming size. he list consists mostly of Calycanthus, Deutzias, 
Burning Bush, Lilacs, Honeysuckles, Syringas, Weigelas, Tamerax, Snow- 
balls, Spirias, Pyrus Japonica, etc., etc. 


Hyergreens. 

Type of the immortal, and amid the desolation of winter, keeping 
bright the promise of life! These should be found on every lawn. They 
are easily transplanted as other trees, and are more rapid in growth than 
many. Most evergreens have soft fibrous roots, and if placed in position 
and earth shoveled over them without using the hand to lift and spread 
them into a plane of earth as the one occupied before digging, they are 
liable to fail. This is especially true of Hemlock, Arborvite. and Juniper. 
A superb stock this year, and special rates on all large ordersand car lots. 
Norway Spruce—The most popular evergreen west; hardy, healthy, of 

rapid growth, and fine form and foliage. 

Hemiock—This native tree, when well grown, is unsurpassed among 
evergreens. Itis erect, yet pendant, of symmetrical contour, and 
delicate foliage. Suceeds here admirably. 

Pine (Austrian)—A tree of stout and vigorous habit; very broad in 
growth; foliage of the darkest hue. 

Sitver Frr—An erect tree, of rapid: g erowth; foliage of bright green above 
and silvery beneath. 

Juniper (Irish)—The best of our erect evergreen shrubs, attaining a height 
of ten feet. In favorable soil it makes a magnificent pyramid of 
brightest green. 

ARBORVITH (American)—A pretty tree of rather dwarf growth. Itis much 
used for screens and ornamental hedges. Our stock this year is 
unusually fine. 

ARBORVIT# (Chinese and Siberian)—Darker in foliage and more compact 
than American. Pras ral 

Wuire Pins—This well known tree is most rapid in growth, developing 
into a majestic and symmetrical form, with foliage perfect in color. 

Retinospora (in variety)—Dwarf shrubs. with dense, slender, feathery 
branches; very ornamental; tine stock. These are not as popular 
as their merit deserves. 


